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~ peace and justice. Despite that fact there are details upon which we are not like- 


‘DE GAULLE AND THE 


FUTURE OF FRANCE 


Mr. GortscuaLk: I have read the things which you gentlemen have written, 
and I have heard you both speak on France and its place among the nations. It - 
would thus seem to me that the three of us are agreed on the general moral prin- 
ciples involved in the international situation today. We agree on the aims of 


ly to agree, and it would surprise me very much if we do not have some interest- 


_ ing points to discuss. 


__ leader of France in the darkest hour of her history. But, most significant, I think, a 
-is the fact that his principles are more important than any judgment on his 


To begin our discussion, I should like to raise the question of what kind of 
man De Gaulle is. 


Mr. Biocu: I would say that the essential facts about De Gaulle are that he 
has never deserted the cause of the United Nations and that he has risen as the 


manners. 


Mr. SMoTHERS: On the whole, I would agree with that. De Gaulle has been 
an excellent leader in the deep adversity of France. He has been a man of faith— 
faith in France and faith in his own convictions and principles. But, today, I. 
must confess that I think that General De Gaulle shows tendencies of putting 


- far toomuch emphasis upon power and prestige. There is also a danger even that — 
- he sulks too much. I should like to see General De Gaulle smile. : 


Mr. GortscHALk: I am inclined to agree with you, and I do not think that 


Bloch disagrees on that. My feeling was until recently that De Gaulle was prob- 


ably the greatest of the outstanding figures which the war had produced. I was 

inclined to think that he was more likely to lead the world in the direction in 
which it should go and be the soul of international affairs to an even greaterex- _ 
tent than Roosevelt, than Churchill, or than Stalin. In the last few months, x . 


__ however, it seems to me, that De Gaulle has missed the boat. He is going out for 
_ a strong France and a powerful France rather than becoming the leader of the 


: world’s aspirations. : 
Mr. Biocu: I never believed, as you did, that De Gaulle was greater than eaeees 
i are 


E 


Stalin or Roosevelt or Churchill, but I do believe that he was, and is, just as 
great, and I do believe that nothing has changed in this respect. 


Mr. SMoTHERS: History will prove that one way or the other. 


Mr. GorrscuaLk: Very much, I think, will depend upon whom De Gaulle 
chooses to follow as a model. In the old days, when I thought he was great, he 
chose to represent Joan of Arc. Now it seems to me that he is more likely to fol- 
low a model of which I would not approve. It seems to me, for example, that he 
has sulked, to use Smothers’ word, very much on the recent situation. It does 
not seem to me at all proper that he should have taken the attitude which he 
did in not meeting Mr. Roosevelt. 


Mr. Brocu: Let me repeat that I personally am more interested in action 
and in essential principles than I am interested in manners. That is, De Gaulle 
has accepted, at least in principle, a permanent seat in the Security Council. 
France will be a San Francisco participant and a member of the Allied Con- 
trol Commission of Germany; and they will assume joint responsibility for lib- 
erated areas. These things, I believe, are more important than whether or not 
we like an independent statement by him or whether or not we like the way in 
which he says things. 


Mr. SMOTHERS: It is very true that he has accepted these things, and that is 
all to the good; but there is another important side to that point. All these great 


¥ 


opportunities for cooperation were offered to him. A very great honor is being | 


paid to De Gaulle and to France, and rightly so, by inviting France to be a per- 
manent member of the Security Council, by asking France to be one of the five 
inviting powers to the San Francisco conference. In the days when De Gaulle 
was being mistreated by the Western Allies, then there was perhaps some real 
reason for him to lash out angrily. Now that France is accepted, I hope that we 
will see less unilateral announcement by De Gaulle as to how he is going to dis- 
pose of the future of western Europe.* 


+ At a press conference on January 28, 1945, General De Gaulle made the following 


_ declarations in answer to specific questions in regard to the Rhineland: 


“Question: Can you give us some details on French claims in the Rhineland? 
“Answer: France does not intend to end the war without being assured that French 

forces will be permanently stationed from one end of the Rhine to the other. The ex- 

periences we have gone through—particularly in the past century—are sufficient for the 


' whole world to understand this matter. At any rate, France understands fully. From 
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the region bordering on her territory, we likewise must regard as of primary importance 


Mr. ences I suppose you are referring to the Rhineland statement, which, 
however, does not mean a disposal of western Europe. All it means is that France 
_ desires to participate in the occupation of the Rhine and desires that this occu- 
_ pation be guaranteed. 


oné end of the Rhine to the other, there lies French security; and not only French se- 
curity, but also that of western Europe and consequently, I believe, the security of a 
large part of the rest of the world. France is the nation which is most concerned in this 
matter, since, by not holding the Rhine as she should, France has been constantly in- 
vaded and this time she nearly perished. She is absolutely determined never to let this 
happen again. Consequently, I repeat that France does not want this war to end without 
her forces being permanently stationed from one end of the Rhine to the other. 
“Question: Do you think France can hope for a border on the Rhine? iy 
“Answer: I assure you that after this war, French forces will be established on the : 


Rhine. I can say nothing concerning the future of the Rhenish territories, since this is a o 
matter which depends on them, on the situation in Germany, and also to an extent, on 4 
the agreement on this matter which we will eventually conclude with other powers. But x 
as for knowing whether or not French forces will be stationed on the Rhine, I can an- & 


swer in the.affirmative, that they will be. I hope that this will be readily accepted and 
that everyone will be pleased. I sincerely hope so; but this shall be done.” 
Georges Bidault, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, in a recent interview also com- 


mented upon the problems of the Rhineland: <F a 

“What we are trying for is a universal system. In order to obtain it we must not fall 4 
into the trap of certain terminologies. We do not want blocs. No principle of separation _ 3 
must govern the organization of Europe, and there is here not, only a question of words x 


but also a question of spirit. The bloc suggests the idea of an original organization which 
is sufficient to itself but which is susceptible of bringing about a policy of separate- 


“Now, it is obvious that just as the Soviet Union cannot remain indifferent regarding 


~ to us those regions which lie next to us. This doesn’t mean that we should have nothing 

to say on matters far removed from us, but that we ought also and especially to think — 

about those that are close to us. It comes down to saying that a spirit of solidarity must 
prevail, able to take into account, if it is to be effective, the fact of geography. 

“Tt is we who are on the Rhine, where we have the right to do certain things that are 

- important to us and to the world. No separate action certainly, but let us not forget 

_ that this is a matter of taking a measure for public safety in which there is risk of losing 
sight of the fact that we cannot roll on wheels toward the west. For us the Rhine is al- 

_-ways there. Always a source of worry. It is essential that this eternal worry be ended. 
forever. The question of the left bank of the Rhine is raised. The territories which com- 

_ pose it—and one must add to them the Ruhr—will no longer be governed a Me 

economically, administratively, by Berlin. 

: “What régime shall prevail in these regions? It is because of the necessity of reaching 

an accord on this-point with the Allies and because of the uncertainty regarding the — 

__ disposition of the Rhineland populations that it is impossible for me to give precise de- 


nes I do not believe that the French people are going to ee in that — 
: 10 n, ee it is a danger that has to be faced. . : 


is that De Gaulle wants much—perhaps for some, too much—participa- ! 
laboration, while nationalists like the Argentinians and the Spanish — 


MOTHERS: It is unfortunate that we have to begin to compare De Gaulle — 
men point of view. I certainly do not consider De Gaulle like the 


ae That is right. It seems to me that a De Gaulle who says 
re going to stand on the Rhine, we are going to take care of the Rhine © 
s a belligerent De Gaulle. 


om today, in: any case, France, the first in danger and periodically invaded, lays 
mination to a share of authority proportionate to the risk she runs. We _ 
‘ourselves with our own means in agreement with our Allies. They cannot ; 
ac that i in no case will anything be done by us except in strict conformity 
0 © which France will es remain faithful, Sip To to the com- 


stection of the innocent and the denise of the guilty. When the same : 
tls piasett at regular intervals on the same victim he i is a pean — 


a that the aggressor once and for all shall be restrained: _ 
out saying that we do not for a moment propose to take decisions se epa- + 
th ee in this secular quarrel which has mee caused. the flow of SO” 
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French occupation of the Rhine from one end to the other, but I do think that — 
it is quite conceivable that it may have entered into the decision of the Big | 


Three not to invite him. It is hardly the way to approacha great cooperative 
endeavor for General De Gaulle to announce unilaterally that the French are 
going to control the Rhine from one end to the other. 


Mr. Biocu: He did not say that they were going to control the Rhine. As a 


matter of fact, he did say that the fate of the Rhenish provinces was to be de- ~ 


cided by international agreement. 


Mr. SMoTHERS: De Gaulle did make a statement that the French are going 
to control the Rhine from one end to the other. Admittedly, he has backed down 
from it under pressure since. 


Mr. GorrscHatk: As a matter of fact, when he raises the question of the 
Rhine at all, he is raising a question which ought not to be raised. It seems to me 
entirely unfair of the French. It was a mistake in 191920 to assume that the 


‘Rhineland should be separate and that, if separate, it should be under the domi- 


nation of France. 


Mr. Buocu: Whether it was right first or last, there is an international agree- 
ment that there will be occupation of the Rhine and that the French will be 
participating. These are the facts. 


Mr. SmoruHeErs: That is true, but it would be more healthy if French par- 
ticipation were genuinely on the cooperative basis and if that French participa- 
tion were not the dominating part, because French history has been such that 
France’s intrigue for separatism and for French domination would be feared by 
all concerned. ; 


Mr. Biocu: After the last war, however, the French realized the German 
danger while many other people in the world did not realize the danger of a re- 


_ emerging Germany. At the same time, I do believe that, while the French may 


have: fostered separatism, just as great a mistake was made by others who did 


- not allow the separatists to exercise their civil rights, even if they did not have a 
_ chance ever to become successful and even if they did not have popular support. 


Mr. Gortscuatk: I am not one of those who gets excited about “poor Ger- 
many,” but, on the other hand, I do get excited about unilateral action or the 
danger of that action even on the part of Germany’s enemies. It seems to me 


_very important that the French should not make the mistake which they made 
__ in the 1920’s. Poincaré’s stepping into the Ruhr did nothing for the welfare of 


France. It united Germany against France. The Germans used to say that there 


were two people who united Germany—Bismarck and Poincaré. It seems to me 
_ that De Gaulle is likely to put himself in the same situation by the Rhineland— 
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_ dividing French opinion, alienating the opinion of the countries which are 
friendly to France, and uniting the Germans. 

Mr. Buiocu: I would say that it was not the entering of the Ruhr and the 
_ Rhineland that was dangerous to the world peace but the leaving of the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland that was dangerous to world peace. 


Mr. GorrscHatk: I would say that that would be a difficult position to 
maintain. 


Mr. Smoruers: I would agree with Gottschalk on that point, but whatever 
the solution for the Rhineland and the Ruhr, let it be a cooperative United Na- 
tions’ solution and not General De Gaulle announcing from on n high how it 
should be dealt with. 


Mr. Buocu: To that point I agree, and I believe that De Gaulle we now 
come around to this position, too. 


Mr. GottscHaLk: We do not seem willing to compromise on that. There is ~ 
a clear-cut lack of harmony between us. Let us see whether we can get to some 
harmony on the question of France and Russia. Are you in favor of that bilateral 
arrangement ?? 


2 The following is the text of the French-Russian alliance, as announced from Paris 
on December 18, 1944: Se 

“The provisional government of the French republic and the presidium of the Su- 
preme Council of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, determined to pursue together 
to the end of the war against Germany, and convinced that once victory has been 
achieved the re-establishment of peace on a stable basis and maintaining peace in the 
future on a lasting basis, require as prerequisites the existence of close collaboration be- 
tween them (France and Russia) and all United Nations, are resolved to collaborate in 
order to set up a system of general peace and safeguarding the harmonious development 
between the nations, anxious to confirm reciprocal engagements resulting from an ex- 
change of letters on Sept. 9, 1941, regarding joint action in the war against Germany, 
and in the knowledge that by concluding an alliance between France and the U.S.S.R. 

the interests and sentiments of the two peoples are best assured, as are the necessities of 
war and the needs of peace and economic reconstruction in complete conformity with 
- aims envisaged by the United Nations, have resolved to conclude to this effect a nea 
- and have appointed their plenipotentiaries. 
_ “These are; For the provisional government of the French republic: M. Bidault, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. For the Presidium, Sue Council U.S.S.R.:M. -Molotov, 

Peoples’ Commissar for Foreign Affairs. i 

“After duly having exchanged credentials they agreed on following: ke 
__. “x, Each of the contracting parties will continue at the other’s side and on that of 
the United Nations to fight until final victory over Germany. Each of the contracting — 
parties undertakes to give the other help and assistance in this fight with the means at 


~ their disposal. 
“2, The high contaceas parties will undertake not to enter into separate negotia~ 
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‘against the Soviet Union. But I insist that the ane should be ioagdd ; 


ered temporary and that it must be supplanted not in the dim future but at an — 


‘ cH: Bilateral alliances are dangerous if they are either aggressive or 5 
So far as I can see, the Franco-Russian alliance is neither aggressive — 


The high contracting parties will undertake to adopt all the necessary measures — 
non accord at the end of the present conflict with Germany to eliminate any new — 
cat eecatiog from Germany, and to bar the way to any kind of initiative ‘rendering 


SV ith Germany either asa result of aggression couitnitied by Germany or as. 
circumstances mentioned in Article,Three, the other party will immediately — 

e aid and assistance in its power. 

é: gh contracting parties undertake not to conclude alliances or enter into 2 
aimed against one or the other of them. ra 7% 
gh contracting parties agree to exchange all possible economic assistance © 

30 as to facilitate and speed up the reconstruction of their respective coun- 4 
Ot e to the prosperity of the world. __ a ae 
he present treaty does not affect in any way any previous engagement con- ¥ 
Z of the two parties v with third nations by virtue ofe extracts published. — 


4 
: 
| 
| 


sftatification will be exchanged in parts as soon as A is feasible to do so. : 
vill enter into effect immediately when the instruments of ratification § 


y is not be tea at least one year previous to the lapse of this pédod 


the two contracting parties it will remain valid indefinitely with. either of ; 
parties retaining the right to end it by Ss to this effect with 


pledge of the above the following ee have Sane and put 


< 


or is it ache. It is not directed against the United States or against the 
Matted Nations. Of that we can be sure. 


_ Mr. Gorrscnatk: My objection to a bilateral arrangement is that it never 
_ Succeeds in accomplishing the purposes for which it is created. 


Mr. Biocu: It is not the perfect solution, it is true. 


Mr. Gortscuatk: That is right. A Franco-Russian alliance in 1938-39 was 
a complete flop. It was not very successful in 1917 either. There is nothing to 
lead us to believe that it is going to be successful in the future: 


Mr. Smotuers: Not only is it not perfect but bilateralism has failed through- 
out history. How many wars must we fight until we learn that fact? Further- 
_ more, bilateral alliances undermine the project of collective security. 


Mr. Biocu: You seem to be stepping over me, and I am in a very singular 

position against my two colleagues, but I do want to make it perfectly clear that 
_I would oppose any bilateral alliances which have purposes which can be de- 

fined as aggression. The Franco-Russian alliance, however, is a defense alliance. 
It is a defense alliance, I repeat, that is only a stepping stone toward collective 
security. 

Mr. GotrscHaLk: They nearly always are. 

Mr. Brocu: Oh, no! 


Mr. SmotHERs: Have you ever heard of a bilateral alliance which announced _ 
that “‘we hereby join together for purposes of aggression”’? 


Mr. Btocu: I certainly have. I have heard of the Anti-Comintern Pact which 
stated that “hereby we join for the purposes of aggression.” . 


Mr. Smoruers: But “‘to defend ourselves,” as they phonily said. 


Mr. GorrscHAaLk: It seems to me that France is entitled to security and that 

she has every reason to feel that her security may not be secured through inter- 

national cooperation because we, the people of the United States, are not too 
anxious to join such an international organization. 


Mr. Biocu: However, we probably will join it. 


Mr. GorrscHatx: I would like to raise the question of Franco-Amenican 
relations. Do you want to extend that bilateral arrangement by including the 
‘United States—making it tripartite—or including England, making it a four- 
cornered arrangement which would bring in all the Big Four. Or do you think 
_ that international cooperation—De Gaulle standing as a champion of interna- Be 
“tional cooperation—is the better attitude? As I take it, Smothers does? ne you x 
sagree, Bloch? | 
Mr. BLOcH: So far it was a decision by the French and a decision by. the ee 


Russians and not a decision of the United States, but the United States hag 
committed itself already, at least in principle, to a collective security or- 
ganization for the world, and I do not see, yet, how the Franco-Russian alliance 

would be a hindrance to this world security organization. | 


Mr. Smotuers: Conceivably, it will not be. But that would only be true un- | 
der the assumption that both France and Russia are ready to merge that alli- | 
ance under the world organization. The Russo-British alliance has a clause in it | 
which is healthy. It says that at such time as the two contracting parties recog- | 
nize that a genuine system of collective security exists, the military clause of that | 
alliance shall come under the world organization. Let us have an end to alliances 
when we get this program of security—collective security—under way. | 


Mr. Buocu: As soon as a collective security program will exist on a world 
basis, these bilateral alliances will no longer be necessary, and, at that particular 
moment, they may even be considered undesirable. | 


Mr. Smoruers: In the meantime, on April 25, the conference is to begin in 
which the organization will be launched. 


Mr. GortscHatk: That is the thing that bothers me. De Gaulle does not | 


seem to recognize that bilateralism is inconsistent with international coopera- 


tion. He seems to want to use both strings to his bow. I am in favor of his having 
two strings, because I see the possibility of the United States’ not joining in full 
international cooperation. The fault may be ours, but I do not see why he wants 
to play both strings at the same time. 


Mr. Smotuers: To put that another way, the responsibility is up to the 
United States—the people and the Senate—to prove to France and to prove to 
Russia and to Britain that we are in collective security and that, therefore, it can 


‘work. If we prove that within the next few months by ratification of a strong 


treaty for joining the world organization, then we will go far toward making it 
easier for De Gaulle and the others to give up bilateralism. 


y _Mk. Buocu: Certainly, I believe that Secretaty Hull’s bilateral trade agree- 
ments were a step toward universal trade agreements. But so long as we do not 


have universal agreements, we must start out somehow and hope that it will be 


Mr. Smoruers: Let us put the emphasis on collective security not as a dim 


a stepping stone toward universal organization. : 
thing i in the future but now. 


Mr. GorrscuaLk: To change the subject a bit, how about Dakar and the 
colonial question in general? That is, both in the American picture and in the 
French imperial picture. What about this French empire? Is it going to be dissi- : 


z pated or is the nationalist position that De Gaulle has so recently announced > | 
going to-be a triumphant one? 
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Se ae BLocu: There was a conference held by French colonial governors at 
2 Brazzaville, and in this conference a French Federation was proposed to take 
_ the place of the Empire. 


Mr. Smotuers: I am convinced—and I do not aim this against France as 
such—that empire throughout the world is on the way out. The tides of history 
_ are running against it. I will be very happy for any improvements that are 
brought about by French action in French colonies, but, nevertheless, I am con- 
-vinced that we must move to a program of international trusteeship over colo- 
nial areas with the fixed purpose of leading them to independence at the earliest 
possible dates. Therefore, I do not think that we can conceive of France, or 
Britain, as a great empire of the future. 


Mr. Biocu: However, the immediate French situation must Be considered — 


in the light of the fact that a great social and economic revolution is taking place 
in internal France. One can only understand the colonial question by under- 
standing the international developments in the mother-country, 


Mr. GorttscHalk: That gives me the transition to the domestic situation in 
France for which I was looking. Thanks very much. I want to raise the question 
of the political situation within France. There are going to be local elections 
pretty soon—on April 29, I think. Is that not true? 

Mr. Burocu: Yes, there will not be any national elections until the prisoners 
and the deportees have been repatriated. 

Mr. GoTTscHALK: A number of questions must be bogging down merely be- 
cause of the fact that we are now in an election period inside France. For ex- 
ample, the whole question of the purges inside France must be soft-pedaled at 

_ the present moment. 


Mr. SMoTHERS: Yes, that is one of the explanations given for the very ap=_ 


parent fact that the government of France is not moving very vigorously against 


the big collaborationists—the men of power and privilege in France who were — 
collaborationists. It is the fact that General De Gaulle faces elections, and, like | 


a good politician anywhere, he wants to appease opposition to a certain extent. 
‘Also, it is claimed that he wants to move rather slowly against the collabora- 
tionists, because he desires unity throughout France. Nevertheless, I think we 
will all be interested in seeing whether, before the May 1 deadline (when all in- 
dictments must be returned against capital offense and collaborationist acts), 


_the government has indicted any really big French collaborationists instead of 


“small fry. 
- Mr. Biocu: Of course, he has iitioted: a oe really big ones. as 


— Mr. Smoruers: One, Renault, and then he died. Very few big ones. 
Mr. Btiocu: Lehideux would be another example. 


? It 


at bake 


thad : any real purges in France, Sand that, I ope, will be the situation. 
0 bande os with only a moderate kind of expurgation. 


ait. . 
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ther ‘0 of he state is sto assure full use of the sources of | pane like coal, lett 
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up ce a more confident attitude r 
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is short run, but the socialization which is now going on in France. France is defi 
nitely going socialist. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: Phrases which come up very often in any discussion of the 
French economic situation are “socialization” versus “nationalization.”’ Those} 
are big words, Bloch. Would you as an economic expert tell us the difference?’ 


} 

Mr. Biocu: Nationalization is what you see mainly in Soviet Russia—that 

is, expropriated industries go to the national state. They are administered by) 

the central government. On the other hand, socialization means administration 

by municipalities, by regional bodies, by local committees, as we have, for in-) 

stance, in the municipal traction systems in the United States—the subway 

system in New York City, and others. This is the essential difference between. 
socialization and nationalization. 


Mr. SmotHers: Would you say, however, that, in addition to the very large 


4 “Socialization and Nationalization—This is not a matter of quibbling over words. 
Socialization and nationalization are not synonyms. Socialization is not necessarily 
nationalization: it may be municipalization or departmentalization. Conversely, na- 
tionalization can be very different from socialization. 

“The common factor in every nationalization is that the nation becomes owner of 
the expropriated concern. But this does not indicate the manner of operation. A na- 
tionalized business can be managed bureaucratically by civil service engineers (as is the | 
case for the State explosives factories or the Government Mint). It may have some au- 
tonomy but still without participation on the part of the workers (PTT) or similarly 
‘with a small workers’ representation on the board of directors (former State Railways). 
It may be managed jointly by the State and private capital (SNFC, Sociétés de Con- 

_ struction Aéronautique,.Air-France, Compagnie Générale Translantique and, quite re- 
cently, the National coal mines). And lastly, it may even be operated by a privately 
owned company (Vichy-Etat springs). 

“Socialism does not consider substitution of State ownership for private ownership 
as a structural reform. It reserves the term “socialization” for a method of manage- 
ment entailing: (t) Ownership of the concern by a public group; (2) Its management 
of all levels by responsible directors assisted by Labor-Management Committees in 
which manual and white-collar workers and technicians are included, these delegates 
being chosen by the labor unions concerned; (3) The general management of the autono- 

\ mous concern, or of a section of the concern, by delegates of the various groups,.the 
public interest to be represented by officials chosen by the administrative services con- 
cerned, and private, inside interest by those working in the concern (the directors on 
the one hand, foremen, workers and employees on the other); (4) The adoption of com- 
mercial rather than public service methods of work and bookkeeping, the directors being 
responsible in all departments, and financial autonomy. 

“In short, socialization implies a very definite type of collective operation. It cannot 

be confused with the pseudo-socialization abused by the dictatorships” Soir from 
Volontés [Paris], January 10, 1945). 
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degree of socialization and nationalization of industry that will take place in 
. France, there will be a large area left for private enterprise as well? 


Mr. Buocu: There will be a larger area left than there is in Soviet Russia and 
a smaller area than we have in the United States. There is quite specifically a 
statement by De Gaulle and by the Consultative Assembly which includes the 
following: the nationalization or socialization of banks, credits, insurance, coal 
-Iines, (and that has already started), gas and electricity, oil, transportation on 
the land, in the air, on the sea, and the nationalization of communications 
(which however, had already been nationalized). Much of that, I repeat, is 
socialization rather than nationalization.s 


Mr. SmotHeErs: Right. However, I would like to point out that nationaliza- 
tion and socialization alone do not necessarily mean that an economy of privi- 
lege is liquidated. De Gaulle has made clear that there is to be a national eco- 
nomic planning board which is to plan for a program of genuine prosperity for 
all the French as against the privilege of the Comité des Forges and the two 
hundred families and the rest of it—the trusts. That is the real test, it seems to 


me, of whether France moves on to economic democracy or to a system of privi- — 


lege again. 


= 


Mr. Buocu: And it still leaves a sector free for private enterprise. 


Mr. GottscHatk: I should like to point out that in France you have a'situa- 
tion in which there has been so much destruction that it is hardly likely that 


risk capital is going to be available for a number of these enterprises. The pri- 


vate investor is not going to find it profitable, because there will not be any 
profit, or the profits will be too long delayed, to engage in some of this reorgan- 
ization of the French economic system. 


Mr. Biocu: Even if they wanted to they could not afford, in France, a sys- 
tem like the American system because of the great scarcity of resources, the 


Sea ¢ 
5 General De Gaulle in a speech that he recently delivered at Lille said: “.. -. We 
want it [the new economic structure of France] to be the state which conducts, for the 


profit of all, the economic effort of the entire nation..... For this planned economy — 
there are certain conditions to fulfill. The first, obviously, is that the collective—thatis, 


the state—take over the direction of the great sources of the common wealth, and that 
it control certain other activities without, naturally, excluding... . initiative and 
just profits. ; 
“We will not realize this program throughout in a few minutes. But we will realize 
it.” (For further discussion of the economic reforms and democratic program for France 


under De Gaulle’s leadership, see William L. Shirer, “De Gaulle Challenges the Future,” — 


Collier’s, February 24, 1945. Also see the article in Free World for August, 1944, en- 
A4itled ‘The France We Want” by André Philip, who was one of the prominent leaders 
of the French Underground and is now a Jeader of the provisional government.) _ 
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E Soteraic reform is going so slowly that there isa ee that after the 
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Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadéast entire- 
out script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and es 
ta and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the 
Hit ither the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. | : 
tar information i: in this transcript has been developed by staff resea 

as representing the opinions of the ReunD Le speaker 


What Do You Think? 


1. Evaluate, in terms of your observations, the character and role of General 
De Gaulle since the fall of France. Do you think that his role in France is 
changing? Is he the leader for the new France? What is the significance of the 
elections which are to be held this spring in France? 


2. Do you think that France will be able to rise as a great power again? Politi- 
cally? Economically? What is the program of the provisional government of 
De Gaulle for the rebuilding of France? Do you think that it is adequate? = | 
How do the position and power of France influence and limit the types of 
postwar settlements that may be made in other European countries? 


3. What are the evidences of a trend toward socialization in France? What is 
the general character of this ‘peculiarly French” type of socialism? What is F 
the program which has been outlined by the leaders of the Provisional Gov- 4 
ernment? How does it differ from the Russian economy? The American? The | 
program of the American Socialist party? ws “a 

4. Define the terms “‘socialization” and “‘nationalization.’’ How are they used 
in France today? Do you think that the case of France points toward recon- — 
structed Europe’s going left? Is it possible that, even though such forces of 
change may be very strong, they will be submerged after the liberating pas- 
sions have died down? Is there such a danger in France that the “forces of 
privilege” will again take over? x 

5. Do you agree with Mr. Smothers that the day of empires is past? Explain. 

_ Do you think that France, Britain, the United States, and others are ready 
to turn over to an international organization for collective security the prob- 
lems of colonial peoples and the allocation of resources and raw materials? 


6. What, in your opinion, is the significance of the Franco- Russian alliance? 
Would you advocate similar alliances for France with Belgium, England, 
Italy? Do you think that “‘bilateralism” leads to wars? How can these agree- 
ments be merged into an international collective-security organization? 


+. What are the evidences that France is willing to join in supporting interna- 
_ tional cooperation? What is the position of General De Gaulle? Discuss the 
-— problem of the Rhineland. What is the case for unilateral action? How can 
France become a leader for international cooperation? 
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